CHAPTER V

CORNEILLE AND RACINE

THE Paris f PariementJ in 1548 had forbidden the
performance of mystery plays. But there was no ban
on farces and moralities, which continued to hold the
boards at the Hotel de Bourgogne, Since this was the
only properly equipped theatre in Paris and it still
preserved the sole right of giving public performances in
the capital and its suburbs, other forms of theatrical
enterprise were relegated to the halls of colleges or
the residences of the nobility.

Farces made no appeal to the cultivated section of the
public, who looked to Ronsard and his friends to do
for drama what they had already done for poetry. Du
Beilay, the theorist of the group, called for the production
of plays written on the lines of the classical authors of
antiquity* This veneration for Greco-Latin literature,
coupled with the difficulty of finding means to stage
a play, led to an academic type of tragedy, which could
only attract a limited few and was often only intended.
like the rhetorical works of Seneca, w the favourite model,
to be read and not acted at all.

There was a considerable output, but the result
was sadly lacking in vitality. Some of the tragedies,
like Gander's Les Juwes, were on religious subjects.
Others, such as Jodelle's CUopdtre were direct imitations
of ancient classical dramas, whilst a few, notably
Montchrestien's Reine d*$cosse, dealt in the same
stiff manner with events in recent history. None of
them carried conviction. They were all as remote from
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